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CANEPHOROUS 
STATUES 


CANEPHOROUS  STATUES. 

THE  Canephoroe  were  Greek  mai- 
dens of  high  birth  who  carried 
on  their  heads  "baskets"  (Kavca) 
in  certain  religious  processions.  The  of- 
fice was  regarded  as  a  great  privilege. 
This  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  tyr- 
ant  Hipparchiis,  who  was  murdered  (B. 
C.  514)  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton 
in  revenge  for  the  deadly  insult  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  sister  of  Harmodius  by 
expelling  her  from  the  ofHce  of  Cane- 
phoros  at  the  Panathenaic  Festival  to 
which  she  had  been  duly  appointed. 
(Thucydides,  VI.,  s^;  Aelian,  Variae 
Historiae,  XL,  8.)  The  two  Cane- 
phoroe led  the  procession  at  the  Pana- 
thensea,  and  on  the  eastern  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  (in  figures  49  and  50,  plate 
i)  appear  two  stately  maidens  before 
whom  stands  a  magistrate  who,  possibly, 
has  just  received  the  sacred  basket  from 
one  of  them.  (Michaelis,  Der  Parthe- 
non, p.  215;  British  Museum  Guide  to 


the  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  p.  63.) 
It  Is  not,  however,  certain  that  they  had 
been  acting  as  Canephoroe,  and  the  bas- 
ket itself  is  not  clearly  represented.  Dr. 
A.  S.  Murray,  in  his  Sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon,  does  not  recognize  these  fig- 
ures as  Canephoroe,  nor  is  the  title  en- 
tered in  his  index. 

It  was  not  only  at  the  Panathenaea 
that  Canephoroe  officiated.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  common  feature  of  the 
religious  processions.  We  read  of  the 
Canephoroe  of  Zeus  at  Haliartus  In 
Boeotia.  (Plutarch,  Amatoriae  Narra- 
tiones  I.)  The  Scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes (Acharn.  242)  speaks  of  the 
Canephoroe  of  Dionysius  and  those  of 
Artemis  are  mentioned  by  Theocritus 
(Id.  IL,  66).  The  daughter  of  the 
house  officiated  as  Canephoros  when 
private  sacrifices  were  offered. 

In  Egypt,  after  the  Athenian  rites 
had  been  Introduced  by  Ptolemy  II. 
(Philadelphus)  the  monuments  show 
that  Canephoroe  were  appointed  every 
year  to  assist  at  the  worship  of  his  de- 
ceased wife,  the  deified  queen  Arslnoe 
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Phlladelphus.  (See  the  Scholia  on  Cal- 
limachus,  Hymn  to  Demeter  line  i  and 
the  Rosetta  stone  1.  5.  Canopic  Decree 
1.  2.  Greek  and  Latin  Demotic  papyri 
in  Latronne  CEuvres,  vol.  I.  p.  275  ff. 
Deveria  Catalogue  des  MSS.  egyptiens 
du  Musee  du  Louvre,  pp.  213-219.) 
The  names  of  these  Canephoroe  were 
used  to  date  documents. 

The  high  dignity  of  these  ladies  is 
further  indicated,  for  Greece  at  any  rate, 
by  the  SkiadephorcE  or  Umbrella-bear- 
ers and  the  Diphrophoroe  or  Stool- 
bearers  who  followed  them  in  certain 
processions.  (Scholia  ad  Aristophanes, 
Aves  1508  and  1551;  Aelian,  Variae 
Historic  VL,  i  Hesychius  Lex.  (BLcf>po<f)o~ 
pos) .  Both  these  offices  were  in  use  in 
Babylonia,  though  the  flyflap  usually 
takes  the  place  of  an  umbrella.  The 
umbrella  appears  in  Persian  times. 

The  sacred  objects  carried  with  such 
solemnity  were,  as  Aristophanes  (Pax, 
948)  tells  us,  the  garlands  to  be  worn 
by  the  sacrificer  or  victim,  the  salted 
meal  which  was  part  of  the  offering  and 
concealed  beneath  them  the  knife  with 


which  the  victim  was  to  be  slain.  The 
basket  carried  at  the  Panathenasa  was  of 
gold  (Schol.  ad  Aristophanes  Achar- 
nenses  V.,  242),  but  In  ordinary  rites 
of  reeds  simply.  It  was  even  at  times  of 
clay  or  pottery. 

The  Canephoroe  carried  their  basket 
poised  on  their  heads  and  supported  by 
both  hands,  the  arms  being  uplifted  for 
the  purpose.  Both  from  the  sacredness 
of  the  office  and  the  elegance  of  the 
pose  the  representation  of  Canephoroe 
became  a  favorite  subject  with  Greek 
artists  and  some  of  their  works  are  cele- 
brated. Thus  we  learn  from  Cicero's 
orations  against  Verres  (Actio  II.,  book 
IV.,  chapter  3)  that  at  Messana  the  priv- 
ate chapel  In  the  house  of  C.  Helus  was 
a  small  museum  of  art,  which  formed 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  town  for  visit- 
ors, to  whom  It  was  open  daily.  The 
four  masterpieces  were  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles  and  the  Hercules  of  Myron, 
to  which  the  owner  paid  worship,  with 
the  two  Canephoroe  of  Polycletus.  The 
latter  w^ere  not  objects  of  worship  but 
simply  ornaments  or  works  of  art.     In 
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the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  Symmachus  al- 
ludes to  the  Canephoroe  of  Polycletus  as 
among  the  most  admired  of  ancient 
works  of  art  (Book  L,  ep.  29).  These 
were  bronze  figures  of  moderate  size 
but  of  extreme  grace  and  beauty. 

Pliny  (Nature  Historic  XXXVL, 
5)  speaks  of  the  Canephoros  of  Scopas, 
which  was  in  the  collection  of  Acinius 
Polllo. 

These  statues  have  been  lost,  but  be- 
sides the  Parthenon  frieze,  above  men- 
tioned, we  know  w^hat  a  Canephoros  was 
like  from  the  terra  cotta  bas  relief  at 
the  British  Museum.     (See  plate  2.) 

The  painting,  figured  in  Le  pitture 
Antlche  d'Ercolano,  Tom.  IV.,  Tav. 
12,  represents  three  maidens  who  bear 
on  their  heads  the  vase  shaped  calathus 
of  Demeter. 

The  origin  of  the  ritual  of  the  Cane- 
phoros was  referred  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  to  the  earliest  period  of  their 
history.  Phllochorus — who  lived  In  the 
age  of  the  DIadochoi — ascribed  It  to 
Erichthonlus  or  Erechtheus,  the  mythical 
king  to  whom  was  assigned  the  institution 
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of  the  Panathenasa  itself.  (See  the  lexi- 
cographers, Harpocratlon,  Suldas  and 
Photius  on  Kain]<f>6po<i) .  Tradition  there- 
fore speaks  for  its  extreme  age,  and  the 
association  with  Boeotia,  Artemis,  De- 
meter  may  be  quoted  as  consistent  with 
an  Eastern  origin.  The  suggestion  made 
by  some  etymologists  (see  L.  Meyer's 
Handbuch  der  griechlschen  Etymologie) 
that  kanna,  "a  reed,"  from  which  the 
name  kaneon  for  the  basket  may  be  de- 
rived, comes  from  a  Semitic  source, 
comparing  the  Hebrew  qdneh,  Baby- 
lonian qanu,  may  be  regarded  as  a  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  the  name  came 
with  the  custom.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Greek  baskets  are  quite  unlike  the 
Babylonian  in  shape.     (See  Note  i.) 

At  any  rate,  the  term  Canephoros  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Greek  ritual 
to  denote  Babylonian  figures  bearing  a 
basket  on  their  head,  with  arms  upraised 
to  hold  it  in  place.  The  use  of  the  term 
here  does  not  Imply  any  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  ritual  nor  as  to 
the  details  of  the  ceremony  in  either 
case.     (Note  2.) 
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Mr.  B.  T.  A.  Evetts,  from  whose 
article  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology  (Feb.  3,  1891) 
this  account  Is  chiefly  taken,  thinks  the 
office  may  have  been  Introduced  Into 
Greece  from  the  East.  Professor  Fr. 
Delltzsch,  In  the  MIttellungen  der 
Deutschen  Orlentgesellschaft  (No.  5, 
March  to  November,  1900,  p.  15  ff.), 
seems  to  favor  this  view,  which  In  his 
popular  brochure  Mehr  Licht  (J.  Hln- 
rlchs,  Leipzig,  1907,  p.  39)  he  definitely 
enunciated. 

Two  of  the  bronze  statuettes  found  at 
Telloh,  on  the  site  of  Shlrpurla  or  La- 
gash,  the  capital  of  Gudea,  are  figured 
by  their  discoverer,  M.  de  Sarzec,  In 
Heuzey's  Decouvertes  en  Chaldee  (plate 
28,  figs.  I  and  2) .  They  are  both  female 
figures  and  the  attitude  Is  strictly  Cane- 
phorlc,  but  they  differ  markedly.  In 
the  first  the  lower  limbs  are  not 
modeled,  but  with  the  skirt  form  a 
cone,  the  feet  not  being  represented. 
The  skirt  Is  engraved  with  a  votive  In- 
scription of  DungI,  King  of  Ur,  son  of 
our  Ur-Engur.     The  Inscription  is  pub- 


llshed  by  Heuzey  (Decouvertes,  plate 
21,  No.  4)  and  has  been  translated  by 
Heuzey  and  Oppert  (In  the  Revue 
Archeologique,  1886,  I.  200),  by  Ami- 
aud  (In  The  Records  of  the  Past, 
new  series,  II.,  p.  108,  and  Decouvertes 
p.  33),  by  Prof.  P.  Jensen  (In  Schrader's 
Kelllnschrlftliche  BIbllothek,  Vol.  III., 
I,  p.  70),  and  by  Professor  Thureau 
Dangin  (Les  Inscriptions  de  Sumer 
et  d'Akkad,  p.  276-7,  w.).  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  mother  goddess  Bau  (com- 
pare Demeter  above)  for  the  life  of 
DungI,  by  Halalama,  daughter  of  Galu- 
kazal,  patesi  of  Lagash.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  statuette  represents 
Halalama  herself  acting  as  Canephoros 
on  the  occasion  of  the  public  sacrifices 
offered  by  her  father,  Galukazal,  high 
priest  of  Lagash,  for  the  continued  life 
and  prosperity  of  his  overlord  DungI, 
King  of  Ur.  That  this  public  sacrifice 
was  an  annual  festival  Is  suggested  by 
analogy  with  the  Greek  processions,  but 
It  Is  not  certain  with  which  of  the  annual 
Babylonian  festivals  we  must  Identify  It. 
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It  Is  obvious  to  suppose  that  the  festival 
was  In  honor  of  Bau. 

The  second  statuette  Is  fully  modeled. 
See  plate  lo  (Louvre  Catalogue,  No. 
i6i). 

The  skirt  Is  here  a  short  tunic  reach- 
ing down  to  the  knees,  said  by  Mr. 
Evetts  to  be  strikingly  like  the  dress  of 
the  Greek  Canephoros  In  the  terra  cotta 
bas  relief  mentioned  above  (C  494), 
but  It  bears  no  Inscription.  It  Is, 
therefore,  Impossible  to  date  It.  The 
ascription  of  this  statuette  to  the  time 
of  Gudea  Is  conjectural,  but,  as  Gudea 
was  a  contemporary  of  DungI,  this 
would  not  make  It  older  than  the  last. 

A  third  statuette  figured  In  Heuzey's 
Decouvertes  en  Chaldee  (plate  22  bis. 
No.  3)  bears  an  Inscription  translated  by 
Thureau  Dangin,  Les  Inscriptions  de 
Sumer  et  d'Akkad  (p.  206,  k.).  It  was 
dedicated  to  NInegal  for  the  life  of 
Gudea.  (Louvre  Catalogue  No.  158.) 
(Plate  10.) 

Yet  a  fourth  statuette  In  the  Louvre 
figured  by  Heuzey  In  Decouvertes 
(plate  22  bis.  No.  4)  bears  an  Inscrlp- 
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tion  translated  by  Thureau  Dangin  (op. 
cit.  p.  206,  b.),  which  shows  that  it  also 
was  dedicated  for  the  life  of  Gudea. 
(Plate  12.) 

The  statuette  stated  in  the  Louvre 
Catalogue  (No.  163)  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Bur-Sin,  son  of  Dungi,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  published  so  far.      (Plate 

The  French  expedition  to  Susa,  under 
De  Morgan,  discovered  two  Canephoric 
statuettes  of  bronze,  representations  of 
which  are  published  in  Tome  VII.  of 
the  Memoires  de  la  Delegation  en  Perse 
(p.  63).  These  were  dedicated  by 
Dungi  to  Shushinak  the  Elamite  god  of 
Susa.  From  this  source  the  Louvre 
now  possesses  sixteen  similar  examples. 
(Plate  II.) 

The  next  specimens  in  point  of  time 
are  the  statuettes  of  the  time  of  the 
Elamite  kings  Kudurmabug  and  Arad- 
Sin  of  Larsa,  contemporaries  of  Ham- 
murabi, king  of  Babylon.  One  found 
at  Afaj  on  the  Tigris  and  preserved  in 
the  Louvre  is  a  female  figure  in  the  true 
Canephoric  style.     It  has  been  figured 
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by  Longperier  in  Musee  Napoleon  (III. 
plate  I.),  by  Perrot  and  Chlplez,  His- 
tolre  de  I'Art  dans  TAntlquite  (Vol.  II., 
p.  329),  Menant,  La  Glyptlque  Orl- 
entale  (Vol.  L,  p.  171),  by  Hommel, 
Geschichte  Babylonlens  und  Assyrlens 
(p.  358),  by  Babelon,  Manuel  d'Ar- 
cheologle  Orlentale  (p.  48),  and  B.  T. 
A.  Evetts  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Biblical  Archaeology  (1891, 
Feb.  3,  p.  157).  The  inscription  was 
published  and  translated  by  Lenormant, 
Choix  de  Textes  (p.  154  ff.),  and  again 
In  his  Etudes  Accadiennes  (II.,  343  ff.), 
by  Evetts  (op.  cit.,  p.  157) ,  and  in  Thu- 
reau  Dangin's  Inscriptions  de  Sumer  et 
d'Akkad  (p.  3 10  e.) .  From  this  Inscrip- 
tion we  learn  that  it  was  dedicated  by 
Kudurmabug,  adda  of  Emutbal,  and 
Rim-Sin,  his  son,  king  of  Larsa,  to  Nana, 
on  the  construction  or  dedication  of  a 
temple  to  her,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  lives. 

All  the  above  statuettes  are  female. 

The  second  was  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Telloh,  or  Lagash,  and  was 
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bought  by  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  published  by  B.  T.  A.  Evetts  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Bib- 
lical Archaeology,  1891  (Feb.  3),  p. 
157,  and  the  figure  is  there  said  to  be  a 
male.  Its  lower  limbs,  wrapped  in  the 
skirt,  are  not  modeled  and  take  the  form 
of  a  cone,  bearing  an  inscription  tran- 
scribed and  translated  by  Evetts  (pp. 
159-180).  An  improved  edition  of  the 
inscription  is  given  in  Cuneiform  Texts 
from  Babylonian  Tablets,  etc.,  in  the 
British  Museum,  Vol.  XXL,  pi.  31.  It 
is  now  numbered  91 144.  A  new  trans- 
lation is  given  by  Thureau  Dangin  in 
his  Inscriptions  de  Sumer  et  d'Akkad,  p. 
306  f.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Innina  of  Hallab,  doubtless  by  Arad-Sin, 
King  of  Larsa,  for  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  father,  Kudurmabug,  and  com- 
memorated the  erection  of  a  temple 
court. 

We  may  conjecture  that  this  statue 
represents  Arad-Sin  himself  acting  as 
**basket-bearer"  on  the  occasion  of  the 
public  sacrifice  at  the  festival  of  dedlca- 
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tlon.  It  Is  unlikely  that  he  acted  as  high 
priest  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin  are 
preserved  two  so-called  Bronze-Kane- 
phore  numbered  V.  A.  2922  and  V.  A- 
3025,  of  which  the  Inscriptions  are  pub- 
lished In  Vorder-aslatlsche  Schrlftdenk- 
maler,  Heft  I.  Nos.  30,  31.  So  far  as 
Inscriptions  are  concerned  these  are  dup- 
licates of  the  last  two.  (See  plates 
15,  16.) 

The  custom  was  kept  up  to  much 
later  times.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  three  stelae  from  Babylon 
on  two  of  which  are  figures  of  Ashur- 
banlpal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks, 
sculptured  In  high  relief  In  the  same 
attitude,  while  the  third  bears  a  fig- 
ure of  his  brother  Shamashshumukin, 
King  of  Babylon,  In  a  similar  posture. 
Each  wears  the  high  peaked  and  richly 
embroidered  tiara  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs  and  with  arms  upraised  supports 
a  basket  of  woven  reeds  upon  his  head. 
These  stelae  bear  Inscriptions  which  have 
been  published  by  C.  F.  Lehmann  In  his 
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Samassumukin,  Konlg  von  Babylon,  668- 
648  V.  Chr. 

The  custom  was  very  ancient,  and  for 
Babylonia  the  earliest  known  example 
occurs  on  the  Plaque  of  Ur-Nina  (plate 
19),  where  the  king  himself  acts  as  bas- 
ket bearer.  The  age  of  this  represen- 
tation is  at  present  uncertain,  but  is  long 
anterior  to  any  of  the  bronze  statuettes. 

The  statuette  in  bronze  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  monograph  was  pur- 
chased in  August,  1907,  of  a  Paris 
dealer,  who  was  informed  that  it  had 
been  found  at  Nippur.  Its  dedication 
to  Ellil,  the  old  Bel  of  Nippur,  sup- 
ports this  view. 

It  is  1354  inches  high  as  against  the 
ioj4  inches  of  the  Afaj  and  ioj4  inches 
of  the  British  Museum,  or  33  cm.  as 
against  the  24  and  25  cm.  of  the  Ber- 
lin Museum.     It  weighs  16  lbs.  6^  oz. 

The  inscription  is  identical  with  that 
of  brick  G  (published  in  Inscriptions  of 
Western  Asia,  Vol.  I.,  No.  i,  by  Raw- 
linson,  and  repeated  in  Cuneiform  Texts 
from  Babylonian  Tablets,  etc.,  in  the 
British   Museum,   Vol.   XXL,    plate   4, 
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now  numbered  90802,  translated  by 
George  Smith  In  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  Vol.  I., 
P-  35'  ^y  Lenormant  In  Etudes  Acca- 
dlennes,  II.,  309,  by  Jensen  in  Schrader's 
Keillnschriftliche  BIbllothek,  Vol.  III., 
part  I.,  p.  78,  and  by  Thureau  Dangin 
in  his  Inscriptions  de  Sumer  et  d'Akkad, 
p.  266),  which  came  from  Nippur.  The 
inscription  is  therefore  not  new. 

The  figure  is  undoubtedly  male,  and, 
like  that  of  Arad-Sin  above,  probably 
represents  the  king  himself  acting  as 
Canephoros  at  some  public  sacrifice, 
very  likely  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  of  Ellil,  which  it  commemo- 
rates. The  kings  of  Ur  were  great 
patrons  of  the  worship  of  Ellil  at  Nip- 
pur, which  was  the  sacred  city  of  their 
kingdom.  In  all  probability  this  image 
was  placed,  like  those  found  at  Telloh, 
in  a  niche  of  bricks,  either  in  the  floor 
of  the  temple  before  the  altar  or  pos- 
sibly in  a  stone  or  terra-cotta  coffer,  like 
the  images  or  inscriptions  of  many  other 
kings.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
Its  exact  situation  and  whether  its  niche 
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was  destroyed  by  the  finders  or  if  any 
of  the  fragments  can  be  recovered. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  unln- 
scrlbed  Canephoros  found  at  Telloh,  this 
is  the  oldest  example  yet  made  known, 
the  next  being  those  of  this  king's  son 
mentioned  above. 

The  figure  is  clothed  in  a  skirt  or 
tunic  which  bears  the  inscription,  but 
the  lower  limbs  are  well  modelled  and 
the  feet  are  distinct,  being  placed  on  a 
low  pedestal.  Unfortunately  the  toes 
are  broken  off  one  foot  by  a  blow  of 
the  pick,  probably,  in  finding  it,  and 
there  is  an  ancient  break  (due  to  rust)  in 
the  basket,  which  is  represented  sup- 
ported on  a  mat  or  cushion.  Otherwise 
the  figure  is  In  the  most  perfect  preser- 
vation; the  back  of  the  left  arm  shows 
an  original  blowhole  due  to  the  metal 
used  In  molding.  Unlike  the  Afaj 
statue,  the  joins  or  sutures  in  the  mold 
have  left  no  trace,  having  probably  been 
carefully  finished  off.  For  grace  of 
pose  and  wonderfully  clear-cut  fea- 
tures,  the  eyebrows  being  very  promi- 
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nent,  it  Is  far  superior  to  any  other  ex- 
ample of  the  same  style. 

In  none  of  the  statuettes  Is  there  any 
indication  of  the  contents  of  the  basket, 
which  Indeed  looks  as  If  it  might  be  a 
dish  with  a  cover.  Nor  is  there  any 
attempt  to  present  its  structure,  whether 
made  of  reeds  or  pottery.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Greek  basket  was  some- 
times of  reeds,  sometimes  pottery.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vessel  carried  by  Ur- 
Nina,  by  Ashurbanlpal  and  his  brother, 
in  each  case  looks  like  a  reed-made  struc- 
ture, rather  recalling  the  calathus  of 
Demeter.  The  vessel  carried  by  the 
statuettes  does  not  resemble  the  flat  bas- 
ket of  the  Gr^ek  Canephoroe. 

The  figures  which  represent  Ur-NIna 
(plate  19),  Ashurbanlpal  and  Shamash- 
shumukin  (plates  17,  18)  are  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  same  character  as  the  rest. 
They  probably  do  represent  the  king 
acting  as  a  common  laborer  In  the  ser- 
vice of  the  god  he  worshiped  and  assist- 
ing at  the  foundation  of  some  temple  or 
building  In  that  god's  honor.  It  Is  a 
close  parallel  to  the  ceremony  of  laying 
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a  foundation  stone  In  modern  times, 
when  royal  personages  do  not  disdain  to 
use  the  trowel,  the  mallet  and  the  set- 
square.  As  these  instruments  are  now 
frequently  made  of  precious  metal  and 
preserved  as  heirlooms  in  families,  so 
were  these  earlier  representations  made 
of  costly  material  and  laid  up  in  temple 
or  palace  archives.  The  baskets  were 
filled  with  clay,  stone,  brick,  or  other 
building  material,  and  judging  by  the 
"Dream  of  Gudea,"  the  king  actually 
engaged  in  building  operations  with  his 
own  hands. 

This  celebrated  passage  may  be  found 
In  Prof.  Thureau  Dangln's  version 
(In  Inscriptions  du  Sumer  et  d'Akkad, 
p.  195  b.).  Gudea  was  Instructed  by  a 
dream  to  build  a  temple,  the  plan  of 
which  the  goddess  Nina  explained  to 
him.  After  collecting  materials  from  all 
quarters,  the  beautiful  dolerlte  from 
Magan,  gold  and  silver  from  Melukha, 
cedar  from  Amanus,  and  huge  stones 
from  the  Elamite  mountains,  he  purified 
the  city,  expelled  the  sorcerers,  and  all 
business  was  suspended.    Then  the  mold 
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of  the  brick  was  planned  and  conse- 
crated. Then  having  made  his  brick 
with  utmost  ceremonial  care,  having 
presented  It  in  the  temple,  he  placed  It 
on  a  clean  cushion  and  carried  it  on  his 
head,  In  solemn  procession,  to  its  site 
and  made  the  brick  to  be  conspicuous  in 
the  temple.  After  making  the  brick  the 
mold  was  broken.  After  this  he  carried 
out  the  divinely  inspired  plan  of  his 
temple.  The  shape  of  the  vessel  carried 
by  the  Canephoroe  can  hardly  be  that  of 
a  brick  mold,  or  have  held  a  brick.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  baskets  carried  by 
Ur-NIna,  Ashurbanipal  and  Shamash- 
shumukln  are  quite  capable  of  carrying 
building  materials. 

This  shows  the  solemnity  with  which 
the  king  assisted  at  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  the  symbolism  of  each  act. 
We  find  further  that  other  kings  caused 
their  sons  to  partake  in  similar  cere- 
monies. Thus  Nabopolassar  when  he 
restored  Etemenanki,  the  temple  tower 
of  Babylon,  made  an  Image  of  his  royal 
person  wearing  a  dupshikkii  and  placed 
it   in   the    foundation.      This   does   not 
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seem  to  have  been  found  as  yet.  He 
made  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  first  born 
son,  carry  clay,  etc.,  and  Nabushumllshir, 
his  brother,  to  work  with  basket  and 
wagon.  He  even  placed  his  own  dup- 
shikku  upon  him. 

The  dupshikku,  or  sign  of  the  labor- 
er's position,  to  be  subjected  to  which 
was  a  degradation  deeply  resented  by 
free  burghers  of  the  great  cities,  and  the 
imposition  of  which  upon  them  was  the 
bitterest  charge  against  tyrants  like 
Shalmaneser  IV.,  seems  to  have  been  the 
mat,  or  cushion,  placed  on  the  head  to 
support  the  basket  or  other  load. 

This  may  have  been  a  clay,  or  wooden 
disc,  but  at  present  direct  evidence  is 
wanting  to  decide  its  exact  nature.  It 
was,  however,  voluntarily  assumed  as 
an  act  of  humility  and  devotion. 

All  this  symbolic  labor  may  w^ell  be 
confined  to  the  cases  we  have  just  enume- 
rated. The  basket  borne  by  the  statu- 
ette is  very  different  in  shape  and  may 
well,  like  the  Greek  kanea,  have  only 
held  garlands  or  offerings.  This  would 
point  to  a  sacrifice  rather  than  a  founda- 
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tion  ceremony.  King  Ur-Engur,  the 
lady  Halalama,  Arad-Sin  and  the  others 
unknown,  need  not  be  supposed  to  be 
acting  as  masons  or  bricklayers.  At 
present,  however,  Inscriptional  evidence 
fails  to  distinguish  the  cases  which  are 
here  quoted  as  illustrations  only. 

The  king  Ur-Engur  had  long  been 
conjectured  to  be  the  earliest  of  the 
Dynasty  of  Ur,  but  the  tablet  from  Nip- 
pur, where  our  statue  was  found,  recently 
published  by  Prof.  H.  V.  Hilprecht  (in 
Vol.  XX.,  Part  i,  plate  30,  phototype 
reproduction  plate  xv.,  of  Series  A 
Cuneiform  Texts  of  the  Babylonian  Ex- 
pedition of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Introduction,  page  46)  shows 
that  Ur-Engur  was  actually  the  founder 
of  the  Dynasty  of  Ur,  which  ruled 
Southern  Babylonia  for  117  years.  He 
was  the  father  of  Dungi,  who  succeeded 
him  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years. 

The  name  has  long  been  known,  but 
the  greatest  uncertainty  has  prevailed  as 
to  its  reading,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
Identifying  the  goddess,  now  read  En- 
gur,  and  the  polyphony  of  the  first  sign. 


The  first  sign  has  the  syllabic  values  of 
ur,  lik,  lig,  task,  tas,  etc.  But  it  need 
not  be  read  syllablcally,  and  when  the 
second  element  of  the  name  is  known  to 
be  Semitic  it  may  be  taken  as  an  ideo- 
gram for  anielu  or  kalhu.  In  the  many 
names  found  compounded  with  this  sign 
as  first  element  Dr.  H.  Ranke,  in  his 
Die  Personennamen  in  den  Urkunden 
der  Hammurabidynastie  and  his  Per- 
sonal Names  of  the  Hammurabi  Dy- 
nasty (p.  249),  shows  that  it  means 
^'servant"  and  suggests  the  reading 
Kalbt.  In  the  later  times  it  gave  way  to 
the  word  Amel,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
in  the  Fifth  Volume  of  Rawlinson's  In- 
scriptions of  Western  Asia  (p.  44,  col. 
II.,  line  9) .  But  when  the  name  Is  writ- 
ten in  Sumerian,  as  in  our  Inscription,  we 
have  no  indication  how  it  was  actually 
pronounced.  The  second  king  of  the 
dynasty  bears  a  name  Dungi,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  Sumerian,  though  Professor 
Hilprecht  thinks  it  may  be  Semitic,  but 
the  other  kings,  Bur-Sin,  Gimil-SIn  and 
Ibl-Sin,  bear  Semitic  names.  Hence  we 
have  great  uncertainty  as  to  whether  our 
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BAS-RELIEF  of  SHAMASH-SHUM-UKIN, 
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king's  name  Is  to  be  treated  as  Sumerlan 
or  only  as  a  Sumerlan  writing  of  a  Se- 
mitic name.  The  reading  Engur  for 
the  divine  name  which  forms  the  sec- 
ond element  of  the  compound  Is  due  to 
Thureau  Dangin,  Revue  d'Assyrlologle, 
Vol.  v.,  p.  70,  note  2,  but  it  can  not  be 
regarded  as  certain,  being  only  a  selec- 
tion from  several  possible  readings.  In 
consequence  of  all  these  doubts,  which 
will  probably  be  solved  when  more  In- 
scriptions of  the  period  are  known,  few 
names  have  been  more  variously  read  by 
different  authors.  The  names  Urukh, 
Hurlyak,  Urkham,  Orkham,  Urbagas, 
LIkbagas,  Rabagas,  UrbabI,  LIkbabi, 
TasbabI,  AmIlapsI,  Urea,  Aradea,  Ur- 
bau,  Urbavl,  Urgur  were  all  tried  in 
turn.  See  the  note  and  references  in 
Maspero's  Dawn  of  Civilization,  p. 
617,  where  much  of  the  history  and 
early  editions  of  texts  are  collected. 

A  considerable  amount  Is  known 
about  Ur-Engur,  chiefly  concerning  his 
buildings.  He  built  the  temple  of  Nan- 
nar,  a  by-name  of  Sin,  the  moon-god, 
patron  divinity  of  Ur,  at  Ur;  built  the 
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wall  of  Ur,  a  temple  to  Innlna  at  Erech, 
one  to  Shamash  at  Senkereh,  one  to 
Anu,  the  temple  of  Ellil  at  Nippur,  dug 
a  canal  called  Nannar-gugal  and  built 
other  temples,  notably  to  Ninlil  at  Nip- 
pur and  to  Ninharsag,  perhaps  at  Kish. 
In  his  days  Ur-abba  was  patesi,  or  high 
priest  at  Telloh.  His  son  was  designed 
by  him  or  designated  by  the  omens  for 
the  priest  of  Innina  at  Erech,  but 
whether  this  son  was  Dungi,  the  future 
king,  is  not  yet  clear.  He  prided  him- 
self on  establishing  up  and  down  his 
land  righteousness  and  the  laws  of  Sha- 
mash just  as  Hammurabi  did  later,  and 
to  this  end  he  appears  to  have  m.ade  a 
royal  tour  throughout  his  dominions. 
We  are  unable  at  present  to  date  these 
events  by  the  years  of  his  reign.  The 
titles  he  claimed,  first  King  of  Ur,  the 
metropolis  of  his  empire,  then  of  Shu- 
mer  and  Akkad,  Implying  rule  over 
Northern  Babylonia,  and  the  places  at 
w^hich  he  built,  point  to  a  strong  power 
and  apparently  a  period  of  rest  from 
hostile  attacks. 

His  date  used  to  be  fixed  chiefly  by 
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considerations  of  the  character  of  the 
writing  on  his  monuments,  but  the  syn- 
chronisms which  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered between  the  kings  of  the  next 
dynasty  and  those  of  the  Hammurabi 
dynasty,  together  with  the  proofs  that 
the  so-called  second  dynasty  of  Babylon 
was  partly  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  Hammurabi,  have  led  to  a  re- 
vision of  chronological  systems.  Much 
remains  obscure  and  w^e  may  note  that 
on  the  old  assumptions,  giving  credit  to 
the  antiquarian  knowledge  of  Nabonl- 
dus,  last  native  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C. 
555-538,  we  may  date  him  about  B.  C. 
3200;  while  adopting  all  the  reductions 
proposed  by  King  and  Hilprecht  we  may 
bring  him  down  to  B.  C.  2865.  Much 
more,  however,  must  be  known  before 
we  can  accept  either  date  as  even  ap- 
proximate. 
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NOTE   I. 


It  has  been  incidentally  pointed  out  that 
the  vessel  carried  on  the  head  of  the  bronze 
statuettes  usually  called  Canephoros  is  unlike 
the  kanoun,  from  which  the  Greek  Canephoroe 
took  their  name.  The  basket  carried  by  the 
kings  Ur-Nina,  Ashurbanipal  and  Shamash- 
shumukin  is  more  like  it,  but  evidently  used 
for  quite  a  different  purpose.  In  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries,  however,  the  kernos  carried 
by  initiates  is  very  similar  in  shape  indeed. 
Dr.  Jane  Harrison,  who  called  my  attention  to 
this  fact,  states  in  her  Prolegomena  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  Religion  that  each  candidate 
was  twice  initiated:  once  in  the  spring,  at 
Agrae,  in  the  Lesser  Mysteries;  once  in  the 
autumn,  at  Eleusis,  in  the  Greater  Mysteries. 
On  the  pinax  of  Ninnion  (plate  21)  the  scene 
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in  the  lower  half  is  the  initiation  at  Agrae, 
that  in  the  upper  the  initiation  at  Eleusis. 
The  kernos  borne  by  the  dancing  Kernophoros, 
Ninnion  herself,  in  the  lower  scene,  is  adorned 
with  ears  of  corn,  but  apparently  not  in  the 
upper  scene,  where  the  kernos  is  remarkably 
like  the  vessel  borne  by  our  statuettes.  The 
Greater  Mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  sacred  to 
Demeter,  whose  likeness  to  the  goddess  Bau 
has  often  been  noted.  Now  it  was  to  Bau 
that  the  rites  were  performed  in  the  cases 
commemorated  by  these  statuettes,  at  any  rate 
where  w^e  have  inscriptional  evidence.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  S.  A.  Cook  suggests  to  me 
that  the  remarkable  caps  worn  by  priests  or 
worshipers  and  depicted  on  cylinder  seals  are 
very  like  the  kernos  adorned  with  ears  of  corn. 
(See  plate  22.) 

Of  course,  these  may  be  chance  resemblances 
and  quite  fanciful,  but  further  evidence  alone 
can  confirm  or  disprove  a  seemingly  possible 
derivation  of  Greek  rites  from  the  East. 
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NOTE  2. 

It  has  been  usual  to  class  certain  Caryatides 
with  the  Canephoroe.  The  British  Museum 
(Catalogue  of  Sculpture  III.,  No.  1746,  plate 
4)  has  a  ver}'  good  specimen,  but  not  in  the 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  Babylonian  statu- 
ettes. Very  similar  statues  in  the  Vatican 
Museum  and  the  Villa  Albani  likewise  fail 
to  be  exact  parallels,  though  the  upheld  arm 
in  the  latter  is  suggestive  (plates  6  and  7). 
Yet  another  in  the  Vatican  Museum  (plate  8) 
bears  a  more  similar  vessel  on  her  head.  But 
it  is  useless  to  multiply  Greek  examples  to 
show  how  really  distinct  the  conception  was 
from  that  of  the  Babylonian  statuettes. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LOUVRE 
STATUETTES. 

No.  156.  Man,  half  naked,  clothed  in  a 
simple  skirt  or  apron.  He  holds  on  his 
shaven  head  a  vessel,  basket  (?).  M.  de 
Sarzec  pointed  out  that  this  is  exactly  the  at- 
titude of  Oriental  laborers  to-day  carr\'ing  on 
their  heads  the  cufa  basket  filled  with  earth. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  figures  were 
talismanic,  intended  to  act  magically  in  pro- 
tecting the  building  where  they  were  deposited 
in  the  foundation.  They  would  thus  symbo- 
lize the  construction  of  the  building.  Or  they 
may  represent  the  patesi  or  other  builder  him- 
self, acting  as  a  workman.  Compare  the 
plaque  of  Ur-Nina.  The  action  is  exactly 
that  which  was  enjoined  upon  Gudea  by  his 
god  Ningirsu  in  the  celebrated  "Dream  of 
Gudea." 

No.  157.  Similar  in  all  respects,  save  that 
it  bears  an  inscription  showing  it  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  Galatim. 

No.  158.  The  best  of  these  three  is  pub- 
lished in  Decouvertes  en  Chaldee,  plate  28, 
fig.  2,  p.  244.  Height,  22  cm.  The  above 
three  were  found  at  Telloh,  and  are  all  male. 
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No.  i6i.  A  female.  Time  of  Dungi. 
Height,  24  cm.  Published  Decouvertes,  plate 
28,  fig.  I,  p.  246.     Telloh. 

No.  163.  A  female.  Time,  Bur-Sin.  Ded- 
icated to  Nannar.  From  Bagdad.  Height, 
22  cm. 

No.  164.  A  female.  Time,  Kudurmabug 
and  his  son  Arad-Sin.  Dedicated  to  Nin- 
harsag.  Found  at  Afaj ;  bought  in  1859. 
Height,  26  cm. 
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Of  this  edition  of  ''Ur-Engur^  a  Bronze 
of  the  Fourth  Millennium.  A  Brief  Treatise 
on  Canephorous  Statues,"  there  have  been 
printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  during 
the  month  of  May,  MCMVIII. 
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